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THE SCHOLAR, SCHOLARSHIP, 


AND THE WAR’ 


Wuat is the case for scholarship and the 
scholar in time of war? Unless we ean show 
good reason why scholarship should be cul- 
tivated and scholars encouraged to develop 
their intellectual talents, our fellow citizens 
may cease to respect our profession, and we 
ourselves shall do half-heartedly what our 
own consciences cannot even privately 
recommend. 

Indeed this grave situation is nearly upon 
us. Already one of the most eloquent voices 
in American public life, a voice itself re- 
spected for scholarly achievement and crea- 
tive effort, has deemed it his duty to de- 
nounce American scholars as ‘“‘irrespon- 
sible’? and American scholarship as intel- 
lectually sterile, morally bankrupt, and 
educationally futile. Since this criticism 
comes from an unimpeachable American 
source, from no less a person than the 
present Librarian of Congress, Archibald 
MacLeish, now an official custodian of learn- 
ing, it eannot be ignored or casually dis- 
missed as itself a case of irresponsible 
chatter. 

Mr. MacLeish is no intellectual fifth 
columnist. His act of publie denuncia- 
tion was not part of some Axis propaganda 
strategy which would undermine American 
morale by creating disunity and loss of 
national self-confidence. He did not have 
to make this attack; he was not hired to do 
it; and he realized fully the significance 


1 Based on the Scholarship Day Address, Kent 
(Ohio) State University, May 19, 1942. 
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which would be attached to his words be- 
cause of his prominent position in our gov- 
ernment and his just fame among American 
men of letters. 

Nor is MacLeish alone in this assault 
upon America’s citadels of learning. Other 
equally competent, if not equally eloquent, 
voices have made forthright publie de- 
nuneiations of scholarly activity in the 
United States. Hence it becomes necessary 
to examine the charges brought against 
American scholars and their scholarship; 
for such criticism bears directly upon our 
personal honor and upon our right to per- 
severe in time of war. 

But even if there were no publie criticism 
to be faced, our own private consciences 
would provoke the self-examination of our 
calling. What professional teacher has not 
in recent months felt the futility of his 
routine activities, and questioned the real 
value of his scholastic effort in this time of 
national peril? What youthful scholar 
among us, aspiring once to ascend to the 
topmost rung of the ladder of learning, has 
not asked himself, ‘‘Should I, in this hour of 
my country’s need, continue to seek more 
knowledge when I might better serve in her 
armed forces or in her rapidly expanding 
productive agencies ?’’ 

Since scholars are men as well as scholars, 
they may well prefer now to honor their 
humanity and to do this by direct action 
against all enemies who have mocked the 
dignity and equality of man, debased the 
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integrity of the mind, and tried to enslave 
the human spirit to the rule of tyrannical 
force. 

Scholars unable to aid their country in 
actual combat have wished to donate their 
various technical skills so patiently ae- 
quired by a long apprenticeship in the pur- 
suit of truth: ingenious industry in the col- 
lection of reliable data, expert capacity to 
organize and interpret such data, and a 
superior ability to formulate hypotheses 
and explanations capable of later verifica- 
fon. 

And so it is imperative that we soberly 
consider the nature and the value of the 
scholar and scholarship in this time of 
This duty can be fulfiiled best by 
MacLeish’s the 
and scholar- 


crisis. 
analyzing indictment of 


American scholar American 


ship. The scholar, he asserts, stands con- 
demned on three grounds: for his indiffer- 
ence, on the whole, to the ordeal of Euro- 
pean scholarship during recent years; for 
his unwillingness to defend as a scholar the 


Western 


which he was himself nourished; and for a 


vreat tradition of culture upon 
false conception of the nature of scholarship 
that has reduced it to a useless personal 
ornament. 

It is not necessary to defend the attitude 
of the American scholar toward the plight 
of his colleagues abroad. Some future his- 
torian, possessed of more facts and im- 
partiality than we the living could possibly 
acquire, can be trusted to appraise the 
record. When he does so, I do not doubt 
that the American scholar will prove to have 
been no less sensitive than any other class 
the 
ruthlessly upon his foreign colleagues. 

To the different 
answer must be given. 

The American scholar, argues MacLeish, 


of citizens to sufferings inflicted so 


next two charges, a 


has failed to resist the assaults upon learn- 
ing, made both at home and abroad, because 


he has coneeived of his work as indepen- 
dent of all worldly affairs. 


Yet his eyes 
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did not fail to perceive, even at the great 
distance of 3,000 miles, the glow made by 
scholarly books consumed in flames at fam- 
ous old institutions of learning, and his ears 
heard faintly the eries of anguish uttered 
by the tortured victims of the concentra- 
tion camp before all sound had been suffo- 
cated. Moreover, the actual presence of 
exiled scholars at his own institution, men 
whose personal virtue and great learning 
were so plainly visible, made him ponder 
the fate of scholarship in a world domi- 
nated by the new alien philosophies. But 
when the American scholar did take full 
cognizance of the threat to learning em- 
bodied in the policy and practices of totali- 
tarianism, he sought either to meet the 
enemy on the field of battle, physically 
armed, or to condemn him not so bravely 
He would not, and he did 
not, combat this growing danger to his own 
activity with the intellectual weapons upon 
In a word, 


by resolution. 


which this activity depended. 
he failed to utilize his scholarship, its 
methods and ideals, to attack the avowed 
enemies of the intellect. 

This cireumstanee followed, states Mace- 
Leish, from the fact that in America the 
scholar had conceived of his work as com- 
pletely divorced from all social, economic, 
and political responsibility. To be true to 
itself, scholarship must remain literally 
irresponsible; that is, not responsible to 
any other interest but its own. It should 
be always loyal to the ideal of its autonomy, 
its complete detachment from all moral 


econeerns. Says MacLeish: 


The irresponsibility of the [American] scholar is 
the irresponsibility of the scientist upon whose 
laboratory insulation he has patterned all his work. 
The himself as indifferent to 
values, as careless of significance, as bored with 
meanings as the chemist. He is a refugee from 
consequences, an exile from the responsibilities of 
moral choice. . . . He has taught himself with the 
biologist to refrain from judgments of better or 


His words of praise are the laboratory 
His 


scholar has made 


worse. 
words-——ob jectivity—detachment—dispassion. 
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pride is to be scientific, neuter, skeptical, detached 
-superior to final judgment or absolute belief.2 


In the past, adds MacLeish, the scholar 
and the man of letters were one individual 


man of wholeness of purpose, of singleness of in- 
tention—a single intellectual champion, admittedly 
responsible for the defense of the inherited tradi- 
. - He was 
a man of learning whose learning was employed, 


tion, avowedly partisan of its practice. . 


not for its own sake in a kind of academic nar- 
cissism, but for the sake of decent living in his 
time... . Learning to him was no plump pigeon 
carcass to be picked at for his private pleasure and 
his private fame, but a profession practiced for the 
common good. 

What of this indictment? Is it fair? Is 
Is it true? And if it is, how 
must the scholar repent and scholarship 
recover its pristine glory? Note carefully 
that MacLeish has not criticized the Ameri- 
ean scholar for excess of bookish learning 
—a familiar type of complaint—nor for 
the vain display of his intellectual accom- 
plishments—which is pedantry, an aca- 
demie vice known even to the ancients. 

His indictment is new and far more seri- 
ous: the scholar has misconceived the very 
nature of his enterprise and in so doing he 
has encouraged the rise and triumph of 
those forees in the world whose very pur- 
pose is to annihilate even the vestiges of 
sound learning. This is a terrible accusa- 
tion, which, if true, does indeed nullify all 
the claims and privileges of scholarship. 

Happily for us, an examination of these 
charges reveals a telling weakness in their 
structure and no adequate evidence to sup- 
port the conclusions erected upon them. 
Let us grant what is undoubtedly true: the 
scholar today has become a highly special- 
ized individual who pursues a given in- 
quiry with no regard for any facts and 
factors, conditions and consequences, ex- 
cept those which are directly relevant to 
the problem at hand. When he excludes 
any values and meanings from his survey 


it sound ? 


2 Archibald MacLeish, ‘‘A Time to Speak.’’ 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1941, pp. 117, 113, 114. 
Quoted by permission of the publishers. 
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of a situation, it is not because he is him- 
self indifferent to all values, careless of 
significanee, and bored with meanines. Nor 
is it because he fears the responsibility of 
personal moral choice. Quite the contrary. 
He firmly rejects certain values and mean- 
ings in a particular instance because they 
are not directly related to that problem. 
Having no bearing upon the origin, nature, 
and reconstruction of the given difficulty, 
he refuses to allow them to confuse or di- 
vert the inquiry. Precisely because he has 
made a personal moral choice; namely, a 
commitment to exclude all interests and all 
consequences that might prejudice his in- 
vestigating mind or warp his rational con- 
clusions, he resolutely sticks to those facts, 
relations, that 
are truly part of the immediate problem. 

observer has 


values, and consequences 


MacLeish as an outside 
failed to describe correctly what the actor 
in the drama of scholarly research alone 
knows, the great moral courage required 
to maintain the impartiality, the objectiv- 
ity, and the detachment necessary for the 
attainment of a truth unsullied by subjec- 
tive passions or corrupted by selfish, ex- 
ternal forees. To be ‘‘scientific, neuter, 
skeptical, detached—superior to final judg- 
ment or absolute belief’’—is then to at- 
tain the very highest level of intellectual 
honesty. 

When MacLeish asserts that, in the past, 
the scholar and the man of letters were one 
individual who assumed moral responsibil- 
ity for the preservation of an inherited tra- 
dition, whereas today the scholar is a selfish 
recluse who pursues learning solely as a 
means of catering to his own appetite for 
private pleasure or fame, he is guilty of 
two grievous errors. He has distorted the 
record of history to make his point, and he 
has defined the activity of scholarship in 
terms of certain other activities that are 
not essentially related to it. 

MacLeish is wrong historically because 
few among all the scholars in the past con- 








cerned themselves as scholars with the solu- 


tion of immediate, practical problems. 
While they did not ignore their surround- 
ings, or disdain on occasion to participate 
in political, social, and religious contests, 
their scholarly works represent a sustained 
effort to think logically and truly about 
more general concerns. That is why their 
scholarship is timeless. 

It may also be shown by concrete ex- 
ample that, whenever a scholar did sur- 
render his intellectual independence and 
became inferior in 
local bias which de- 


universal sienificanee. Schol- 


objectiy ty, his work 


substance, took on a 
prived it of 
ars who set out to prove a case deliberately 
too often prove too much: their own venal- 
ity and the finite weakness of their cause. 

If the scholar as scholar has an intellec- 
tual duty, it is not to confuse himself and 
others by identifying a practical necessity, 
the defense of his activity, with his ideal 
aim. This aim can be only the honest 
pursuit of truth conceived in the broadest 
possible terms as embracing both scientific, 
factual knowledge and the moral, aesthetie, 
and religious insights to be gained through 
practical human experience. 

There could be no 
to pervert the order to 
protect it. The true 
scholarship could wish for nothing better. 
Beware of the intellect which would distort 


more fatal blunder 


than intellect in 


Axis enemies of 


history to conceal previous errors of na- 
tional policy; of an intellect that does not 
hesitate to glorify the American way by 
subtly rationalizing away its real failures. 
Such an intellect is more treasonable than 
any cowardly appeaser. For it is destroy- 
ing that which alone dignifies this second 
world-wide struggle, which alone lifts it 
above the merely political, the merely eco- 


nomical, the merely practical. It is de- 


stroying the faith of man in his own words 

and in his devotion to the truth of things. 
What MacLeish has recommended must 

be avoided by all scholars if true scholar- 
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ship itself is to be preserved. In his fear 
and hatred of totalitarianism, which would 
destroy Western culture as we have known 
it, a mighty synthesis of Greek wisdom, 
Christian love, and scientifie truth, Mac- 
Leish would adopt the very tactics used so 
adroitly by the enemy. He would have the 
scholar turn propagandist and scholarship 
become a useful weapon in the warfare of 
ideas. There should be another holy cru- 
sade, only this time it would be led by the 
scholars who alone know, and ean serve, 
the common good effectively. 

If what MacLeish really desires is a 
strong emotional defense of Western cul- 
ture, let him, perhaps, turn to the lesser 
poets, or to the rhetoricians, or better still 
to the advertising men and the public-re- 
lations counsels, to the organized publicity 
agencies and the newspaper experts who 
know how to sell an idea and how to put 
over an appeal. The scholar should have 
none of it. It is not his business to per- 
suade others to accept a set of fixed ideas 
and absolute ideals. 

Because we want no ‘‘private and paro- 
chial sciences and private and parochial 
arts,’’ to borrow MacLeish’s phrases, we 
must not, even in the name of Democracy, 
permit the subordination of the intellect to 
the status of a political servant. 

The glory of scholarship at its finest is 
that it yields to no external master, cannot 
be bribed, and will not accept dictation 
from an armed conqueror. Pagan scholar 
and Christian scholar, occidental scholar 
and oriental scholar, are alike in this one 
respect, whatever may be the subject matter 
of their discourse and the nature of their 


‘ 


conclusions. 

In so far as the scholar is a man and not 
merely an ‘‘animated slide rule,’’ a disem- 
bodied reason, or a hermit sage, he may 
choose to act, to participate in the struggles 
of his fellow men, to take sides. But if and 
when he does so; it will not be as the scholar, 
nor will he serve the interests of scholarship 
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directly by so doing. Though the scholar 
may learn from active experience as much, 
possibly more, than he can learn from books 
and nature, as Emerson insists, what he 
gains is only the raw material of knowledge 
concerning human affairs, which knowledge 
will later require much pruning, editing, 
and rechecking in quieter moments of ob- 
servation and analysis. 

To Emerson, the scholar was the sage, 
the philosopher, whose wisdom, derived 
from nature, books, and actions, might ele- 
vate and guide his fellow men. In our day, 
the conception of the scholar has changed 
radically; his function has been narrowed 
while it has been strengthened. He is the 
careful reporter and analyst; he is the 
doubter and the finder. 
to be cautious in our assertions, certain of 
our evidence, sure of our reasons. What 
he has lost in comprehensive vision he has 
gained in clarity of perception and sound- 
ness of deduction. Although he is no 
longer the poet and the sage, his work is not 
less important or less truly inspiring to 
those who seek truth instead of consolation 
or rationalization. 

Western culture does not need the scholar 
to defend its worth. That worth shines 
radiantly by its own light, a light first gen- 
erated by such scholars as Plato and Aris- 
totle, fed later by the great spiritual energy 
of the religious leaders of Asia Minor and 
Europe, and now multiplied a thousand 
fold by the genius of the modern scientist. 

Since the pursuit of scholarship, how- 
ever, becomes impossible in a period of 
brute force and general turmoil, the scholar 
may find it necessary to abandon his unique 
labors while he strives manfully to assist in 
the practical restoration of order, justice, 
and tranquillity on earth. 

This the American scholar may well do, 
and may prefer to do, to the honor of his 
country and to the glory of his own good 
name. Nor should anyone, least of all the 
teacher, try to discourage the youthful 


He teaches us all 
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scholar who, being physically fit and men- 
tally mature, prefers now to serve in the 
ranks of democracy ’s army. 

But let us not forget, least of all the 
scholar himself, that, in yielding to the 
patriotic impulse to be of immediate prac- 
tical use to his country, the intellectually 
vifted individual is not surrendering either 
the aims or the ideals of scholarship itself. 
Those scholars who are not fitted to share 
in the vital work of offense and defense 
may still serve their country well by re- 
maining true to their profession. Should 
all scholars abandon their activity, there 
would be none left to preserve and to eul- 
tivate the function of scholarship. In a 
society governed by a division of labor, it is 
only the scholar who is adequately trained 
to do the highly specialized work of investi- 
vation, analysis, and synthesis. 

And so I say to all American scholars, 
young and old, do not lament if you are of 
no real value to your country as a sailor, a 
soldier, a flyer, a bombardier; or as a tool- 
maker, welder, riveter, molder, lathe opera- 
tor, draftsman, airplane mechanic, and so 
on through a selective-service list of more 
than 200 special skills and trades. 

There remain the challenge and the duty 
outlined so vividly by Emerson more than 
one hundred years ago: 

Free 


Free should the scholar be—free and brave. 


even to the definition of freedom, ‘‘ without 
hindrance that does not arise out of his own consti- 
tution.’’ Brave; for fear is a thing which a seholar 
by his very function puts behind him. Fear al 


any 


ways springs from ignorance. It is a shame to him 
if his tranquillity, amid dangerous times, arise from 
the presumption that like children and women his is 
a protected class; or if he seeks a temporary peace 
by the diversion of his thoughts from polities or 
vexed questions, hiding his head like an ostrich in 
the flowering bushes, peeping into microscopes, and 
turning rhymes, as a boy whistles to keep his cour- 
So is the danger a danger still; so is the 
fear worse. Manlike let him turn and face it. Let 


him look into its eye and search its nature, inspect 


age up. 


its origin—see the whelping of this lion—which lies 


no great way back; he will then find in himself a 
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perfect comprehension of its nature and extent; he 
will have made his hands meet on the other side, 


and can henceforth defy it and pass on superior. 


Never was there a time when the world 


THE VOLUNTEER WORK CAMPS 


Tue Civilian Conservation Corps has 
been the means by which the attention of 
the public has been directed to a considera- 
tion of the labor- or work-camp movement 
in this country. The CCC has been a valu- 
able experiment growing out of a definite 
set of techniques and objectives which do 
not, however, exhaust either the possibili- 
the the 


movement. The work camps have proved 


ties, or history, of work-camp 
to be useful devices in Germany under both 
the Weimar and Nazi regimes although the 
objectives and organization in each ease 
have been quite different. Work 
the British 
Seandinavia, 


“amps 
Isles, 
even 


have been found in 


Central Europe, and 
India. Their origins are definitely related 
to World War I. Holland re- 


ports: 


Kenneth 


In 1920 a Swiss pacifist, Pierre Ceresole, backed 
by the Fellowship of Reconciliation and the Society 
of Friends, organized a group of young men, some 
of whom had fought on opposite sides during the 
war, to help in the rebuilding of the devastated 
areas of northern France. With the assistance of 
the Society of Friends, this International Voluntary 
Service for Peace, as it is now called, has spread 
to other countries and provides a way for con- 
scientious objeetors to demonstrate their willing- 
ness to perform constructive service in time of 
peace and undergo the rigors of battle, not with 
other humans, but with the forces of nature. At 
the same time, these camps give the volunteers an 
opportunity to study social and economic conditions 


in depressed areas.1 
As the immediate needs produced by 


1 Kenneth Holland, ‘‘The European Labor Ser- 
vice,’’ Annals of the American Academy, Vol. 194, 


p. 152. 
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as a whole, and America in particular, so 
greatly needed this scholarly type of forti- 
tude and enlightenment. In the future, 
even more of it will be required. 


By 
GEORGE L. ABERNETHY 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY, UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


World War I were met or receded into the 
background, the work camps of the Inter- 
national Voluntary Service for 
turned their attention to the meeting of 
A number 


Peace 


other social and economic needs. 
of Americans participated in the program 
of these work camps and brought back to 
this country some knowledge of their or- 
ganization and philosophy. Although dur- 
ing the past four years work camps have 
been sponsored by the International Stu- 
dent Service, the Progressive Education 
Association, and various religious denomi- 
the Friends 
Committee (Quakers) was the first organi- 


nations, American Service 
zation in this country to sponsor voluntary 
work camps and has, to date, sponsored the 
largest number of them. 

The first work camp organized by the 
American Friends Service Committee was 
held at Westmoreland Homesteads, near 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, during the 
summer of 1934. Westmoreland was one 
of the first homestead projects established 
by the Resettlement Administration during 
the early days of the New Deal. It was an 
attempt to provide a group of stranded coal 
miners with an opportunity to secure a new 
lease of life in a rural environment where 
they could raise some of their food and set 
up co-operative enterprises to provide some 
cash income. This first work camp brought 
together about 50 college students and older 
people for ten weeks for the purpose of 
digging a 260,000-gallon reservoir and a 
mile and a half of ditch and laying an equal 
length of pipe. They worked seven and a 
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half hours a day and were provided with 

<tremely simple living accommodations. 
Kvenings were devoted to a study of the 
economie problems of the bituminous coal 
areas and to establishing personal relation- 
slips with miners, coal operators, social 
workers, and community leaders in the 
vicinity. 

The suecess of the Westmoreland work 
camp was so marked that four camps were 
conducted in the following year. Seven 
such eamps were organized by the Quakers 
in 1936, six in 1937, six in 1938, seven in 
1939, twelve in 1940, and seventeen in 
1941. By the fall of 1941 no fewer than 
1,423 students and teachers had _ partici- 
pated in these camps. They had been 
drawn from several hundred colleges and 
universities, from practically every state 
and a number of foreign countries, and 
from a wide range of religious backgrounds 
affiliations. The American Friends 
Committee thus accumulated a 
fund of experience which should repay 
careful study on the part of educators 
wishing to adapt features of the work- 
camp program to the needs and interests 


and 


Service 


of students in our high schools, colleges, 
and universities. 

Although the work-camp movement as 
such clearly begins with the activities of 
Pierre Ceresole in 1920, the philosophy of 
the movement is older and is ordinarily 
traced back to William James’s essay, 
‘‘The Moral Equivalent of War’’ (1910) 
and Eugen Rosenstoeck-Huessy’s essay, ‘‘A 
Peace Within’? (1912). Carlyle and Rus- 
kin even earlier had made suggestions for 
a type of labor service which bears some 
resemblance to the approach of William 
James. One may find in the 17th-century 
Diggers some elements of thought which 
are strikingly similar to some aspects of 
the philosophy with which the Quakers 

2 Both essays are reprinted in Winslow and 


Davidson (editors), ‘‘ American Youth,’’ Harvard 
University Press, 1940, pp. 181-206. 
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direct the work camps. This is not, how- 
ever, to suggest that there is any causal 
relationship between the Diggers and con- 
temporary Quakers or that profound dif- 
ferences are lacking. 

It is difficult to state briefly and intel- 
ligibly the full import of the philosophy 
that has guided the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee in its program of work 
camps. One of its roots has been the re- 
ligious seruples of certain members of the 
Society of Friends against the bearing of 
arms, which has led them to seek what they 
regard as constructive ways in which their 
In the 
actual program of the work camps this in- 


patriotism may be demonstrated. 


terest expresses itself in the belief that it 
is possible to discover and apply non-vio- 
lent techniques of social change where 
industrial conflict and economie dislocation 
have become acute. This belief 
the assumption that the members of a work 
camp will either bring to, or acquire even- 
tually in, the group process a sense of 


involves 


urgeney, self-discipline and self-sacrifice. 
Here we have the ethical motivation which 
underlies the ‘‘participant-observer’’ tech- 
nique employed by the work camps. 
Anyone familiar with the democratic 
processes of persuasion and rational con- 
sent that operate in the traditional Quaker 
meeting will understand the emphasis 
which the Quakers place upon the group 
process in the work camps. The campers 
lived in closely knit groups in buildings 
usually provided by the group which they 
were assisting. They organized themselves 
in a democratic manner and assumed the 
responsibility for working out the details 
of the division of labor which a work 
project, educational program, laundry, and 
the preparation of meals involved. This 
was accomplished usually by the formation 
of an educational committee to plan the 
study groups and of a steering committee 
to co-operate with the camp directors in 
administering camp policies. The enthusi- 
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asm with which the campers approached 
these committees and the skills which they 
eradually developed in them were impor- 
tant factors in maintaining group morale. 
Although of them had_ previously 


lived in dormitories or fraternity houses, 


many 


it was a new experience for these students 
to live in such an intimate association in- 
volving continuous co-operation and _ re- 
sponsibility. 

The directors of each camp were selected 
because of their background and skill in 
handling student groups. The majority of 
them were young college teachers and their 
wives. To an unusual degree they were 
responsible for much of the atmosphere of 
the life of the camps. Each camp had also 
a dietitian and a nurse who, in most eases, 
were individuals volunteering their services 
because of their interest in the camp pro- 
eram. In addition to assuming the cost of 
medical care, the committee carried a gen- 
eral liability policy which insured the stu- 
dents against accidents. 


Although 
from camp to camp, the typical week-day 


there were minor variations 


schedule of the work camps was as follows: 


93 JU A.M. Rising bell 
6: 00 ' Breakfast 
6:30 ¢ Silent reading and meditation 


Campers report to work projects 


12: 00 P.M Lunch 
1:00 «6 Work on project 

A Rest, recreation, and study 
6: 30 Dinner 


Pou’ s* Lectures, discussions 


9:00 ¢ Lights out 


The women campers were in charge of 
housekeeping in all the eamps, but certain 
of the tasks were rotated among the men. 
In general, the effort was made to assign 
to the women edueational and recreational 
work in the community during a portion 
of the day. Frequently women insisted 
upon doing men’s work on the projects and 
it was often possible to assign them, with 


evood results, to some of the lighter tasks. 


Three or four evenings a week were de- 
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voted to lectures, discussions, and the for- 
mal aspects of the educational program. 
Most of these meetings were concerned with 
the specific problems of the region in which 
the camp was located. The local sponsor- 
ing organization, in co-operation with the 
camp educational committee, usually ar- 
ranged to secure representative business- 
men, workers, and community leaders to 
conduct these discussions. In addition, the 
committee sent out a group of professors 
and experts who spent from three to seven 
days in a camp. During their stay they 
ushally worked side by side with students 
on the work project. It was frequently re- 
ported that the most fruitful discussions 
with the experts took place outside the 
On evenings 
not 


formal discussion periods. 
when lectures and discussions were 
scheduled, campers were encouraged to at- 
tend community meetings and recreational 
gatherings so that they might become better 
acquainted with the pattern of community 
life. 

Two or three times during the summer 
an entire day was given to an educational 
field trip. Coal mines, steel towns, pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives, rehabilitation proj- 
ects, or social agencies were visited under 
the direction of competent guides. The 
strenuous work and educational programs 
of the camps gave most of the students for 
the first time a real appreciation of how 
important a factor physiological fatigue is 
in limiting the intellectual interest and 
activity of the ordinary worker or farmer. 

In determining the location of a work 
camp the committee has taken into consid- 
eration the needs of the particular com- 
munity. It has usually insisted that the 
work project be some form of construction 
activity essential to the welfare of the com- 
munity, but for which there are few, if any, 
community funds available. The typical 
work project selected has been one which 
the campers might reasonably be expected 
to complete during the summer months. 
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Among the projects have been community 
playgrounds and swimming pools, commun- 
ity water systems, renovation or construe- 
tion of community buildings, small dams, 
drainage and sewage systems, and _ flood- 
debris removal. The work camp is con- 
dueted in co-operation with some local or- 
eanization or else it is sponsored by an 
independent committee of representative 
citizens. In most eases the local group is 
asked to furnish the housing facilities, the 
tools for the work project, and, if possible, 
some skilled supervision for the actual con- 
struction work to be done by the campers. 
Work camps, however, have been conducted 
in communities where the local organiza- 
tions were unable to meet these conditions. 

The committee estimated that, in the sum- 
mer of 1936, the actual expenses of the 
seven work camps amounted to $72 per 
person exclusive of the cost of supervision 
furnished by the regular staff of its central 
office. The campers were charged a fee of 
$50 for the nine-week period, which thus 
necessitated a subsidy of $22 per camper. 
Some campers, however, were unable to pay 
the regular fee and were granted full or 
partial scholarships. The total subsidy, in- 
cluding scholarships, was raised by the 
committee from interested donors. In more 
recent years the cost per camper has risen 
to approximately $100, and the fee charged 
campers has been inereased to $75. The 
ability of the committee to keep costs at this 
relatively low level is dependent, in part, 
upon its success in securing certain types 
of personnel or services upon a volunteer 
basis or at a cost considerably below the 
prevailing market price. 

The most obvious benefit of the work 
camps to the students has been in the im- 
provement of their physical condition. 
Nine weeks of regular, hard work in the 
open under simple and supervised living 
conditions wrought many striking changes 
in the appearance and stamina of these stu- 
dents who had come in the main from urban 


professional families. If considered only 
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from this point of view, or only from the 
standpoint of breaking down the ‘‘white- 
eollar’’ prejudice against performing man- 
ual labor, the work camps were a success 
and a worthy adjunct of the system of 
higher edueation in this country. 

In evaluating the program of the work 
camps one might justifiably place consider- 


able emphasis upon the value of the ‘‘par- 


ticipant-observer’’ technique. The location 
of the camps in areas of social tension and 
economic dislocation made the use of this 
technique inevitable. It provided the stu- 
dents with a type of motivation in aequir- 
ing knowledge and understanding attitudes 
that is extremely difficult to approximate 
in the academic atmosphere of classroom 
and textbook. Not only did the students 
come to understand better a major problem 
or industry, but they usually came to ap- 
preciate for the first time the role that race, 
nationality, and class distinctions play in 
the nation’s social structure. They learned 
how each group has its own peculiar pattern 
of folkways and mores. One group of stu- 
dents was at first shocked to discover in a 
mining community that habitual drunken- 
ness was less of a social disgrace than a 
man’s public appearance in athletic shorts. 
Many of the students had never been on a 
farm and consequently they learned much 
from the observation of the characteristic 
attitudes and institutions of rural people. 
The work camp is valuable, not only be- 
cause it the ‘‘participant-ob- 


server’’ technique as a practical means of 


provides 
supplementing theoretical instruction in 
the social sciences, but because it helps to 
dispel the provinecialism which is sometimes 
engendered when selective principles of 
geography, economics, or culture serve to 
give institutions of higher learning student 
bodies too homogeneous to be representa- 
tive of the nation as a whole. 

It would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to ascertain to what extent the 
volunteer work camps of the committee have 
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the effort ‘‘to discover 


and apply non-violent techniques of social 


been suecessful in 


change where industrial conflict and eco- 
nomie dislocation have become acute.’’ The 
Quakers themselves have made no claims 
about their achievements. ‘They are con- 


tent to make their ‘‘concerns’’ felt and to 


let their works speak for themselves. It 
should be clear, however, that the work- 
camp philosophy and movement in general 
do not necessarily involve the Quaker phi- 
losophy of religion or social action and 
terms of 
That 


examining the 


can be discussed or utilized in 


quite different preconceptions. this 
is the case can be seen by 


experience of various governments in 
Europe and of the private organizations in 
this country that have experimented with 


work Canips. 


Bvents. 
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Although it will be modified to meet vary- 
ing conditions and objectives and will be 
administered with varying degrees of sue- 
cess, the work-camp idea has permanent 
value. It deserves, therefore, more careful 
study and use than it has yet had from edu- 
cators and institutions of higher education. 
During the national 
there will arise many social needs in rural! 


present emergency 
and urban areas which work camps could 
meet. In the postwar period, when the 
demand for the services of youth in war 
industries and the armed forces declines, 
work camps may have an increasingly im- 
portant role to play. In any ease the volun- 
teer work camps present a challenge and 
an opportunity to those who are anxious to 
make certain phases of higher education 
more realistic and practical. 





HOW SOON WILL THE NEW DRAFT 
AFFECT SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ATTENDANCE? 
low soon will the ‘teen-age draft begin to 
affect the colleges? An Associated Press report 
from Washington, November 14, states that eol- 
lege students now in reserve units “will not be 
drafted, but will subject to eall for 


Other college 


remain 
active duty.” students, however, 
“will be subject to induction,” 
Major General Her- 


has estimated, aecording to this report, 


if physically fit, 
apparently at any time. 
shey 
that 
to 40 days” 


the President. 


“inductions could begin generally in 30 
after the signing of the bill by 

Colonel Arthur V. MeDermott, 
dratt director for New York City, has said, as 


York 


that, while a few of 


reported in the New 
Novembe r 14, 
19 year old 


Christmas, 


World-Telegram, 
the 18- and 


groups may be indueted before 


“most of them will have several 


months’ grace,” and that the drafting of them 
“in substantial numbers” will not be started, 
in New York at 


similar deferment is likely throughout the coun- 


least, before February. If 


try, it would seem that a large proportion of 


the students of these ages now in college will 





be able, if they wish, to complete the first semes- 
ter’s work, especially in the many institutions 
that have adopted speed-up programs. Many 
of them, however, will enlist voluntarily in the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard 
before they are called by the Army draft. 

The Associated Press report quoted above 
adds that 18- and 19-year-olds in high school, 
who are ealled during the latter half of the 
school year, “may be deferred until July 1 if 
they ask it to finish out the year.” 

At the present writing, despite the highly 
gratifying battle 
fronts, it is all too clear that the war erisis is 


reports from the various 
as yet far from its peak and that the colleges 
must look forward to at least two, and perhaps 
three, very lean years. . 


IN THE LIGHT OF EPOCHAL EVENTS 


TAKING their cue from the lessons of the war, 
educators are modifying the curricula of col- 
leges and universities to meet problems, un- 
dreamed of before the rise of the Nazis and 
their satellites, but now pressing for solution. 
Naturally, the departments of mathematies, the 
physical sciences, language, geography, and his- 
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tory are in the limelight and are challenged, as 
the war develops and flashes new meaning upon 
old regimes, to save the situation, now and here- 
atter. 

St. Louis University, facing the responsibility 
of preparing students to give their best to the 
war effort, has organized, in addition to regu- 
lar classes in mathematics, courses in spherical 
trigonometry and computational and graphical 
mathematies; in the physical sciences, courses 
in industrial chemistry, thermodynamics, sound 
waves and acoustics, principles of radio, phys- 
ical opties and electronies; in language, courses 
in Japanese and Portuguese; in geography, 
courses in topography and map interpretation, 
geography of the Pacific, and geography of 
Latin America. 

In Pennsylvania seventeen colleges and uni- 
versities are co-operating in a program known 
as Engineering, Science, and Management De- 
fense Training (ESMDT) to give courses for 
teachers of physics and mathematies. The pro- 
gram is sponsored by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
eation. 

The education section of the Minnesota Civil- 
ian Defense Council, at the request of the mili- 
tary authorities and with the co-operation of 
the University of Minnesota, the Women’s Vol- 
unteer Service Corps, and local education com- 
mittees in St. Paul and Minneapolis, is en- 
deavoring to organize for men who have been 
accepted for air service and who need refresher 
courses in mathematies classes to be taught by 
volunteer teachers, without cost to the enlisted 
men, in various parts of the state. The univer- 
sity will offer two courses in residence and 
others in the Twin City area through its exten- 
sion division. 

At Princeton University, Harold W. Dodds, 
president, announced that, immediately after 
Pearl Harbor, a study of the adequacy of the 
university’s offerings to freshmen was under- 
taken, resulting in an attempt to revive an in- 
terest in the subject of American history by 
contrasting the civilization of America with the 
civilizations of other countries. Joseph R. 
Strayer, chairman of the department of his- 
tory, said: “Most students have been exposed 
to American history repeatedly in elementary 
It is an old story and 
It is 


and secondary schools. 
... has lost a great deal of its meaning. 
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only when the American experience is con- 
trasted with that of other countries that they 
begin to realize how fortunate we have been in 
our The 


course is not compulsory, the university taking 


leaders and our traditions.” new 
the position that “compulsory indoctrination in 
American ideals is fundamentally at variance 
with those ideals themselves.” Desirable atti- 
tudes of mind may be ineuleated by other de- 
partments as well as that of history. Introdue 
tion to the Civilization of the Americas is the 
title of the freshman course and includes such 
sub-headings as the expansion of Europe, the 
American colonies, revolutionary America, the 
widening cultural gap between the Americas in 
the 19th century, problems of modern America, 
and cultural bases of good neighborliness. 

In line with the change at Princeton, Mil- 
waukee-Downer College is adding to its eur 
riculum a course in the history and philosophy 
of democracy, which is being taught by pro- 
fessors in the department of history, political 
economy, and philosophy. 

The University of Texas, after this year, in 
accordance with a resolution by its Board of 
Regents, will require a full year of American 
history for graduation. John H. Bicket, Jr., 
Dallas attorney who introduced the resolution, 
commended The New York Times for “its splen- 
did work in bringing the whole matter [defi- 
ciency in history teaching over the country] to 
the attention of the colleges, as well as the gen 


eral publie.” 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK, 1943 


In February, 1943, from the seventh to the 
fourteenth, Negro History Week will be ob- 
served—its 18th annual celebration. The Negro 
History Bulletin, published by the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, will 
emphasize throughout the year as its central 
theme what the Negro has done to advance 
democracy. Cases in point are those outstand- 
ing Negroes in European countries who, like 
Dumas in France, have “championed the cause 
of the lowly” or, by their achievements in vari- 
ous fields, revealed the inherent if undeveloped 
possibilities of the race, or those who, as in the 
Western world, have fought in wars of liber- 
ation with valor and loyalty. The Southern 
Frontier, published in Atlanta by the Commis- 
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ion on Inter-racial Co-operation, cites in this 
connection court cases in which the Negro, re- 
belling against injustice in the matter of school 
teachers’ salaries, has won his 


standards and 


suit—a significant step in the progress of 
democracy. 
Again, the 
among the Negro colleges of Atlanta and their 
make and 
their facilities are worthy of emula- 
anywhere in the field. All 


Atlanta University, founded in 


esprit de corps 


commendable 


co-operative endeavor to the most 
best of 
tion educational 
these ‘schools 
1867 under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association; Clark College founded two 
years later; Morris Brown College (1861) un- 
der the control of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; Morehouse College (1867) tor 
men and Spelman College (1881) for women, 
originally Baptist the Atlanta 
School of Social Work; and Gammon Theolog- 


“are ranked ‘A’ by the Southern 


Institutions; 


ical Seminary 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools.” 

The above background for Negro History 
Week should make it an interesting and stimu- 


lating educational event. 


OFFERINGS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL, 1943-44 

SINCE its inception in 1923 the Social Science 
Research Council, through its Fellowship Com- 
mittee, has sought to develop “an adequate 
number of well-trained research workers in the 
tield of the social sciences,” and to that end, 
1925, 


post doctoral fellowships. 


since has awarded annually a series of 
In addition to these, 
the council, recognizing the need of “financial 
support at earlier training stages,” is now offer- 
ing Pre-Doctoral Field Fellowships for the year 
1943-4. 
fellowship needs to such an extent that the 


The impact of the war has affected 


council may consider applications that do not 
altogether meet the stated stipulations, which 
are as follows: 

l. Pre-Doctoral Field Fellowships. 
of the United States or Canada, “who are ean- 


Citizens 


didates for the Ph.D. degree and who will have 
completed prior to the end of the academic year 
1942 
they are eligible before completion of the thesis,” 


43 all courses and examinations for which 


are eligible for these fellowships, provided they 


are not more than thirty years of age, July 1, 
1943, and do not “plan to receive the Ph.D. 
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before the expiration of the period of appoint- 
ment for which the application is made.” 

The purpose of these awards is to supplement 
formal graduate study by opportunities for field 
work which will assure first-hand familiarity with 
the data of social science in the making... . Whil 
it is taken for granted that programs at this level 
will be closely correlated with applicants’ Ph.D. 
theses plans, the aim of these awards will not be to 
aid in finishing theses or to assist in the collection 
of data as such, but rather to emphasize the oppor 
tunities for obtaining realistic bases for the dis- 
sertation and subsequent research. 

The council expects many “approved pro- 
grams” to call for travel to places where “basic 
material for research can be observed directly,” 
but field-training programs “involving foreign 
travel are not ordinarily considered necessary at 
the level for which these fellowships are de- 
signed; it is only under the most unusual cir- 
cumstances that applications of this type will 
be favored.” 

February 1, 1943, is the closing date for the 
receipt of applications for 1943-44 blanks, re- 
quests for which should be accompanied by per- 
sonal data as to “age, academic qualifications, 
and tentative field plans.” The fellowships pay 
$1,800 for a period of 12 months; they will be 
announced April 15, 1943. 

2. Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellow- 
ships. Citizens of the United States or Canada 
holding the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent or 
who can “give assurance that the Ph.D. will be 
received before February 15, 1943, and who, 
ordinarily, are not over 35 years of age” are 
eligible for these fellowships, the purpose of 
which is “to broaden the research training and 
equipment of promising young social scientists.” 
Candidates who have in mind assistance in “re- 
search projects” already undertaken or in pur- 
suit of data supplementing the work of their 
Ph.D. theses will not be considered. 

Although a Fellow may, in general, choose his 
place of study, if he selects a non-English- 
speaking country he must be able to speak the 
language of that country. 

The “basic stipend” is $1,800 for single, 
$2,500 for married Fellows; cireumstances may 
modify these figures to some extent. Dates for 
applications and for the giving of the awards 
are the same as for the Pre-Doctoral Field 


Fellowships. 




















3. Grants-in-Aid of Research. 


These grants are available to mature scholars, 
permanent residents of the United States or Can- 
ada, without reference to age, whose capacity for 
productive research has been effectively demon- 
strated by published work. 
They are offered by the 


They are not open to 
candidates for a degree. 
council especially with a view to assisting members 
of the staffs of institutions which cannot at present 
provide adequate funds for social science research, 
and are designed to aid in completing rather than 
in initiating projects. 

The maximum amount awarded for grants-in- 
$1,000. 
which may be addressed to Miss Laura Bar- 
rett, 230 Park Avenue, New York City, must 
be received not later than January 15, 1943. 
Ap- 


aid by the council is Applications, 


Awards will be announeed April 1, 1943. 
plicants should state “previous research experi- 
ence, nature of project, and amount of aid re- 


quired.” 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SERVICE MEN 

THE scientific construction of examinations— 
traditional bugbear of students—has been the 
high aim of the University of Chicago’s Board 
of Examinations since 1931. As part of the 
Chicago Plan, the board has endeavored to 
eliminate from examinations “the element of 
competition between instructors and students,” 
and the university has maintained “the largest 
staff of examination specialists in the country.” 

A “gigantie project,” carried on by the uni- 
versity in co-operation with the Army and Navy 
Institute at Madison (Wise.), is now under way 
for the benefit of service men “from New Cale- 
donia to Alaska,” as announced by Ralph W. 
Tyler, director of the staff for the development 
of examination materials. Its purpose is “to 
certify men for educational credit in extension 
courses that range all the way from grammar- 
school ‘refresher’ courses to advanced work in 
college.” The institute has already enrolled 
more than 6,000 men, and others are applying 
at the rate of 100 a day. The men are particu- 
larly interested in courses that will increase 
their skill in “specialized” jobs, and it is the 
stern task of the staff “to devise certifying ex- 
aminations” that will measure the knowledge 
and skill of men who complete the courses and 
who have “other military experience.” 
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Besides preparing examinations for these 
correspondence-course students, the staff is also 
arranging examinations for men who have com- 
pleted their Signal Corps training and lack only 
a semester or two of earning their degrees. 
These examinations successfully passed will not 
only enable them to get their degrees in absentia 
but aid them in getting commissions that wait 
upon degrees. 

Another and very interesting project of the 
Board of Examinations puts a premium upon 
“maturity values, common experiences which 
grow out of the war, and such practical values 
as the true history of the war itself.” Postwar 
tests, that is, measuring men’s mental growth 
while in service, may give them “advanced edu- 
cational standing.” 

Dr. Tyler looks forward to a demand at the 
end of the war for tests of every description 
up to 50,000 to 100,000 in number, which, he 
says, will be given in centers in different parts 
of the country. The results of such tests “will 
facilitate the placing of men after the war in 
vocational schools or colleges and will help them 


to find a constructive place in civilian life.” 


EDUCATION IN CENTRAL AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 

THE NEA has received from various eoun- 
tries to the south of us sketches of their eduea- 
tional history, which, in part, are reproduced in 
Among Us, October, 1942. Data gleaned from 
this report follow. 

In Brazil, where educational development be- 
gan with the arrival of the Jesuits in 1549, when 
Negro slaves and illiterate whites made up the 
bulk of the colonial population, little progress 
was made until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, although primary schools were opened 
as early as 1772. Under Emperor Don Joao VI, 
the first schools of higher education were estab- 
lished—the Naval Academy, the Medico-Sur- 
gical School, the Academy of Physical, Mathe- 
matieal, and Natural Sciences, and the School 
of Fine Arts. 
publie (1889), higher education received a new 


Again, when Brazil became a re- 


impetus, but its purpose was limited to prepa- 
ration for “the professions of law, medicine, 
engineering, dentistry, and pharmacy.” Some 


schools, however, tried independently to develop 
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an interest in scientific, historical, and literary 
research, and this effort led to the establishment 
of such organizations as the National Observa- 
tory, the Historical and Geographical Institute 
i Rio de Janeiro, and the Sao Paulo Biological 
Institute. From 1889 to 1930 there was definite 
progress in both elementary and higher educa- 
tion and some further expansion in the direc- 
tion of vocational training and teacher training. 
During the first Republic there was no eduea- 
tional policy as such, however, and lack of it 
was so obvious a handicap that “private initia- 
tive asserted itself.” Associations were formed, 
and the necessary machinery was set in motion 
to socialize education throughout the country. 
Today Brazil’s federal constitution “prescribes 
that primary education shall be ‘complete, free, 
and compulsory.’” Education in the higher 
brackets in 1939, in large part constituting the 
university systems in the Federal District and 
in the most populous states, maintained a teach- 
ing staff of 3,349 who had under their super- 
vision more than 23,000 students. Secondary 
education, with federal support, has “reached 
a high degree of efficiency.” Enrollment in the 
entire school system has inereased since 1930 no 
less than 80 per cent. 

From Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay comes 
the report of Mary M. Cannon, of the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, who made 
a six-month travel-study in the three countries 
of the status of women in its various aspects. 
Her topic in Among Us is the recreation and 
education of women in the factories of South 


America. She says in part: 


Sports and social clubs and equipment have been 


provided by some of the companies. The adminis- 
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tration of these clubs is given over completely t 
the workers; or they are administered jointly wit! 
the management. 

A considerable number of firms organize and 
offer elasses to employees who want to continu 
their elementary-school education to study commer 
cial and other courses. 

In one plant, ... classes included grammar, writ 
ing, shorthand, typing, history... . 

In a larger plant 730 women .. . were enrolled 
in factory-sponsored classes which included com 
mercial [courses], cooking, home economies, dress 
making, machine embroidery, hand weaving, leather 
work. ... 

A Central American Parley on Publie Edu- 
‘ation was held in Managua (Niearagua), Au- 
gust 20, the purpose of which was “to study the 
possibilities of centralizing primary, secondary, 
and university educational systems.” 

Andre Liautaud, director of rural edueation 
in Haiti, reports that rural edueation in the 
island is free and that the schools number 460, 
having an enrollment of 35,000 pupils. Owing 
to economic conditions, Mr. Liautaud is putting 
emphasis on agriculture, stock-raising, and 
small industries in an effort to improve the 
standard of living in the rural communities, 
while the “tool subjects, such as reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, and so on” are to be 
taught “in connection with these most essential 
activities.” Speaking of the effort to transform 
schools into “unit laboratories representing the 
communities in which they are located,” Mr. 
Liautaud stresses the hat-braid industry, which 
exports millions of yards of hat braids to the 
United States, and the school gardens, which 
offer opportunity to learn “improved methods 


of eultivation.” 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Joun RANKIN McLourg, director of the Sum- 
mer Sehool and of the Bureau of Educational 
Research, College of Edueation, University of 
Alabama, has been appointed dean, College of 
Edueation, to late Jarvis 
Doster, whose death was reported in ScHOoOoL 


sueeceed the James 


AND Society, October 31. 


AGnes R. McEtwes, for the past three years 


a member of the staff, has been named dean of 
women, State Teachers College (Lock Haven, 
Pa.), to sueceed Genevieve Poole, resigned. 

W. R. Norru has been appointed dean of 
men, State Teachers College (Lock Haven, 
Pa.), to sueceed Richard T. Parsons, whose 
appointment as president of the college was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, November 14. 

Mrs. Paut G. Stouz has been appointed act- 
ing dean of women, Bucknell University (Lewis- 
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burg, Pa.), to serve during the absence of Doro- 
thy T. Dyer, who has been granted a six-month 
leave for service as assistant executive secretary 
of the World Student Service Fund. 


H. W. Bawpen has been appointed acting 
dean of students and assistant professor of edu- 
cation, New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanie Arts (State College), to serve during 
W. B. O'Donnell. It 
plan of the college to operate without a dean 


the absence of was the 
during the emergeney by dividing the work 
among other members of the staff; however, this 
was not found satisfactory, and the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Bawden followed. 


J. HaroLtp HAMIL was appointed head of the 
department of journalism, Hastings (Nebr.) 
College, November 6. 


Virgin K. WuitaKer has been appointed 
superintendent of the Albuquerque Indian 
School and the U. S. Indian Industrial School 
(Santa Fe), to sueceed Wayne F. Pratt, whose 
resignation was reported in ScHOOL AND So- 
Almira D. 
who had been serving as acting superintendent 


ciETY, February 21. Franchville, 


in the interim, has been granted a leave of 


absence. 


AMONG appointments this fall at Cornell Col- 
lege (Mount Vernon, Iowa) are the following: 
Watson Davis, assistant professor of mathe- 
maties, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chi- 
cago), professor of mathematies; William J. 
Scarborough, assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy; Alfred Schuhmann, refugee scholar from 
the University of Munich, assistant professor 
of political science and history; and Mary 
Helen Morling, reference librarian, to replace 
Eunice Ann MeCart. Dr. Schuhmann replaces 
Edwin Rozwene, who is now assistant professor 
of history, Clark University; Dr. Davis sueceeds 
Elmer E. Moots, who has aecepted a post as 
research associate of the Organized Science 
Research Development Chapter, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

WitiiAM Apert Nirze, Andrew MacLeish 
distinguished service professor and head of the 
department of French, the University of Chi- 
cago, has returned to the University of Cali- 
fornia after an absence of thirty-three years. 
He had served as professor of Roman lan- 
(1908-09) on the Berkeley 


guages Jampus. 
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He will give courses this year on the Los An- 
geles campus in the reading and interpretation 
of old French texts for graduate students and 
for an upper-division ¢lass specializing in 17th 
century literature. 

Bessie F Auk, state superintendent of the 
distributive-education program, Idaho, replaces 
Merritt Nash on the staff of Boise Junior Col 
lege. Mr. Nash resigned to beeome head of the 


state survey department of the OPA. 


O. GLENN SAXON, professor of economies, 
Yale University, was elected president, Penn- 
svlvania Economie League, at a meeting of the 


board of directors, November 12. 


KpMUND A. QUINN, assistant director of 
training, Rhode Island Couneil of Defense, 
was elected president, Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction, at the 97th annual meeting, 


October 31. 


LorEN Rem, 
and education, Syracuse (N. Y.) 


associate professor of speech 
University, 
and Eleanor M. Luse, associate professor of 
English, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), were 
elected president and secretary, respectively, of 
the New York State Speech Association which 
was organized at the 1942 meeting of the East 
The 


ciation is “anxious to have all who are eligible 


ern Public Speaking Conference. asso- 
for membership know of the existence of this 
organization.” To all who are interested in 
speech education charter membership is open 
for a fee of $1.00, which may be sent to Pro- 
fessor Luse before January 1, 1943. 

THE Board of Edueation, New York City, 
election of N. L. 
hardt, professor of education, Teachers Col- 


has announced the Engel 
lege, Columbia University, as associate super 
intendent of schools. Dr. Engelhardt has been 
granted a leave of absence from the college 
and will begin his new duties in the city school 
system on December 1. 

Atvis §. Proctor, co-ordinator of distribu- 
tive education in the publie schools of Greens- 
boro (N. C.), has been appointed state super- 
visor of distributive edueation to succeed T. 
Carl Brown, who is in service with the armed 
forees. 

A. W. Scuminpt succeeds Alfred D. Simpson 
as assistant commissioner for finance, New York 
State Edueation Department. 
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Kk. J. Simon, director of industrial arts and 
vocational education, public schools, Champaign 
(1ll.), has been appointed administrative super- 
visor of vocational training for the defense in- 
State Board of Vocational 


dustries, Illinois 


Education. 

Lois Meek Srouz, former professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has been appointed state co-ordinator of day 
care for children, California State Department 
of Public Instruction. The division has been 
created by the State Senate Interim Committee 
on Eeonomie Planning to provide a program 
for the care of the children of more than 76,000 


women now employed in the war industries. 


EUGENE RICHARDSON, principal, Pere Mar- 
quette School (Ludington, Mich.), has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the certification division, 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction. 


KiLEEN Warp, of the staff of the School of 


Service, St. Louis University, has been 
appointed by Parke M. Banta, administrator, 


Missouri State Social Security Commission, as 


Social 


a member of a committee for the development 


of child-welfare services in the state. 


J. KE. Burrs, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Blair County (Pa.), has been elected 
to the superintendency to succeed M. A. Dively, 
who retired in July, after fifty years of service 
to the schools of the county. 


Avery J. LINN has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools, Dixon County (Nebr.), to sue- 


ceed Joe Phillips, resigned. 


GEORGE ASKEW sueceeds Roy MeAdoo as 
superintendent of schools, Marshall County, 
Okla. 

Paut D. West, principal, Russell High 


School, East Point (Ga.), has been appointed 
general supervisor of schools, Fulton County, 
Ga. Roy Drukenmiller succeeds Mr. West in the 
principalship. 

H. W. Sroruer, former director, School of 
Music, Louisiana State University, has been 
named supervisor of musie for the publie schools 
of St. John Parish, La. 


Mary WriGut, home-demonstration agent for 
Twin County (Me.), has been appointed home- 
demonstration agent for New London County 
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(Conn.) to sueceed Ruth T. Russell, who was 
named home-demonstration agent for Hartford 
County, November 1. 

Perer D. Tkacu, director of music, West 
High School (Minneapolis), has been appointed 
co-ordinator of musie for the public schools of 
the city. 

Leon L. WINSLOW, former supervisor of art, 
New York State Education Department, who 
was given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Pedagogy by Bowling Green (Ohio) State Uni- 
versity in August, has been appointed director 
of art for the public schools of Baltimore. 


Mrs. EUGENE WriGut, English instructor in 
the high school of McCrory (Ark.), is the first 
woman to hold the superintendency of schools 
in the city. She is acting during the absence 
of John F. Barker, who is in service with the 
Army. 


L. T. LANIER has been appointed superinten- 
dent of schools, Lapanto, Ark. 


Donovan R. ARMSTRONG, state supervisor of 
distributive education, Louisiana, announces the 
following developments in his division: E. 
Claire Pearson, instructor in distributive edu- 
cation on the staff of the State Department of 
Education, has been named co-ordinator of dis- 
tributive education, Orleans Parish, to succeed 
Charles H. Bailey, who resigned to accept a 
position with the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce. Madge O. Finney has been ap- 
pointed co-ordinator of distributive education 
in the Ouachita Parish High School, Monroe. 
Richard Clanton has started a new co-operative 
distributive-education program in the Poncha- 
toula High School. Mary Cranford is the new 
co-ordinator of distributive education, Baton 
Rouge. 

CuirForD H. Prator, assistant professor of 
Romance languages, University of Michigan, is 
on leave of absence at the request of the Office 
of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
to teach English at the National University of 
Bogota, Colombia. Dr. Prator has written a 
pamphlet that is being used with lessons in 
English broadeast over the radio in Bogota. 


AnNnA Happow, chief of the research service 
of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, has been granted a leave of absence 
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for service with the WAVES, in which she has 


been commissioned as lieutenant, J. g. 


J. C. Fioypb, since 1930 head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural education, Louisiana State 
University, is now a captain in the Army. 
MARTIN, Alexander 


Hamilton Junior High School, Houston (Tex.), 


Epwin_ D. principal, 
has been commissioned a first lieutenant with 
the Army Air Forces and is now an instructor in 
the department of ground training for cadets, 
Lubbock (Tex.) Army Flying School. 


JoHN WALLIS CREIGHTON, president, Hast- 
ings (Nebr.) College, has resigned. 


AMONG nearly 200 members of the faculties 
of Columbia University who have been granted 
leaves of absence are the following: Harold C. 
Urey, head of the department of chemistry; 
Enrico Fermi, professor of physics; Karl W. 
sigelow, Thomas H. Briggs, Harold F. Clark, 
William B. Donald G. Tewks- 
bury, Goodwin Watson, Arthur I. Gates, and 
Clarence Linton, professors of education; Ruth 


Featherstone, 


i}. MeMurry, assistant professor of education; 
Edwin Ziegfeld, assistant professor of fine arts; 
Robert 
education; Ralph B. Spence, executive officer 


L. Thorndike, associate professor of 


of the advanced school of education; James H. 
Oliver, Geroid T. Robinson, Henry S. Com- 
mager, George Woodbridge, and Shepard B. 
Clough, of the department of history; Edwin 
N. Garlan, Mason W. Gross, and Ernest A. 
Moody, of the department of philosophy; Grant 
C. Manson and Ray Faulkner, of the depart- 
ment of fine arts; Lennox Grey, professor of 
English; Sir George Simmons, visiting pro- 
fessor of Japanese; Justin O’Brien, assistant 
professor of French; and Frank H. Bowles, 
director of university admissions. 


J. A. MECHLING, superintendent of schools, 
Armstrong County (Pa.), has retired after 
forty-three years of educational work, sixteen 
of which were spent as assistant superintendent 
of schools and eight in the superintendency. 

Winton J. WHITE, since 1917 superintendent 


of schools, Englewood (N. J.), has announced 
that he will retire, August 1, 1943. 


Recent Deaths 


CHARLES THEODORE GRAWN, former presi- 
dent, Central Michigan College of Education 
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(Mount Pleasant), died, November 12, at the 
age of eighty-five years. Mr. Grawn had served 
as superintendent of schools (1880-84), Plym- 
outh (Mich.), and Traverse City (Mich.), 1884— 
99. He became president of the Mount Pleas- 
ant institution (then the Central Michigan Nor 
mal School) in 1900 and retired in 1918. 
HENRY FREEMAN WALRADT, professor of eco 
nomics, Ohio State University, and well-known 
authority on taxation, died, November 12, at the 
Walradt had 
served the university for thirty-one years, as 


age of fifty-seven years. Dr. 
instructor (1911-12) and assistant professor of 
economies and sociology (1912-22), assistant 
(1922-25), 


fessor since the latter year. 


professor of economies and pro- 

Tue Most REVEREND FRANCIS JOSEPH MONA- 
GHAN, bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese, 
Ogdensburg (N. Y.), and former president, 
Seton Hall (South Orange, N. J.), 


succumbed to a heart attack, November 13, at 


College 
the age of fifty-two years. Bishop Monaghan 
had served as president of the college, 1933-36. 

THE REVEREND HUGH JENKINS RuyYNE, pres 
ident, Marion (Va.) College, died, November 
13, at the age of forty-one years. Dr. Rhyne, 
had _ held 


churches of Baltimore and Marion and 


Lutheran 
Salem 


(Va.), became president of the college, 1938. 


who pastorates in the 


JuLIA LETHELD HAHN, since 1931 supervising 
principal of the third ‘division of the publie 
schools, Washington (D. C.), died, November 
13. Miss Hahn was the author of several books 
in the Child Development series of readers and 
was the editor of the series. 

Mary FRANCES FARNHAM, former professor 
of literature and dean of women, Pacifie Uni- 
versity (Forest Grove, Ore.), died, November 
14, at the age of ninety-five years. 

THE REVEREND FREDERICK W. C. MEYER, 
from 1915 to 1936, professor of systematie and 
practical theology, Rochester (N. Y.) German 
Theological Seminary (now Rochester Baptist 
Seminary), died, November 14, at the age of 
eighty-one years. 

THE REVEREND JOHN F. Cox, S.J., president, 
Cranwell Preparatory School (Lenox, Mass.), 
since its establishment in 1939, succumbed to a 
heart attack, November 15. Father Cox, who 
was forty-six years old at the time of his death, 
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had taught at St. Peter’s College (Jersey City, 
N. J.), 1924-27. 

SamugEL A. S. STRAHAN, professor of chem 
try, Northeastern University, died, November 
15, at the age of sixty-one years. Professor 


Strahan had served the university as instructor 


fron 1917 to 1921, when he became assistant 
professor and head of the department. He re 
ned from the administrative post in 1938, 


but continued his teaching until his death. 


LesteR W. W. 
neering administration, Rutgers University, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, November 16, at the 
Mr. Morrow had served 


Morrow, professor of engi- 
| ; 


ve of fifty-four years. 


instructor in electrical engineering (1911- 
13), Cornell University; director, School of 
Engineering, University of Oklahoma (1913 
IS); assistant director, U. S. Officers Signal 
Corps School, Yale University (1918-21); 
editor, Electrical World (1923-37); editorial 
director, MeGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


(1938-41); and professor, Rutgers University, 


1941. 


Ince 


GORDON dean emeritus, Divi- 


Physical Sciences, the University of 


HENRY GALE, 
lon ol 
Chicago, died, November 16, at the age of sixty- 
eight years. Dr. Gale was characterized by 


Arthur Hl. Compton as “an outstanding figure 
| 
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in the world of science,” and was especially 


noted for his tests, known as the ether-drift 
experiment, which served to add confirmation 
Dr. Gak 


had been at the university since 1902: as in 


to Einstein’s theory in the same field. 


struetor (1902-07), assistant protessor (1907 
11), associate professor of physies (1911-16), 
professor (1916-40), 
School of Science (1922-25), chairman, depart 


dean, Ogden Graduate 
ment of physics (1925-31), and dean, Division 


of Physical Sciences, 1931-40. 


Other Items of Interest 

the 
Division of Pan 
American Union (Washington, D. C.), earries 
a description of a 170-page publication entitled 
“Children of the Other Americas,” by M. Eliza 
beth Barry and Delia Goetz, specialists in Juve 
The booklet was planned a year 


THE October Panorama, published by 


Intellectual Co-operation, 


nile literature. 
ago as a guide to those in search of information 
on the life and habits of Latin-American chil- 
dren. 
from the Office of the Co-ordinator of 
American Affairs, and copies of the booklet 


The study was made possible by a grant 
Inter 


will be furnished free of charge to libraries, 
school principals, and teachers interested in 
organizing “activities related to Latin Amer 
ica.” The guidebook is to be followed by a 


second part—a series of seven readers. 


Shorter Papers... 





PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
BecAUSE the teaching profession is one of the 
largest and finest in the world, it is the obliga- 
tion of every individual teacher to win for it the 
recognition that it deserves from the public. In 
the United 
One of the 


reasons for this may be that our public-relations 


the past few years, edueation in 


States has suffered severe reverses. 


programs in our communities have not been con- 
The 
second, and one that I feel is much more damag- 
lack of 
part of the teachers themselves. 


On 


tinuous, well-planned, and well-promoted. 


the professional ethies on the 


Ing, 1s 


every hand, we see nation-wide move- 


ments for improved practices in the business and 


world. Through accredited dele- 


prote ssional 


gates in national conventions, scores of important 
trades and professions have adopted codes of 
ethics. A number of years ago, educational 
associations in numerous states promulgated 
eodes setting forth the obligations of teachers 
to pupils and the community, and toward school 
administrators, boards of education, and fellow 
No one questions that this was a 
Teachers’ ethics, however, are 


co-workers. 
forward step. 
meaningless in so far as they are imposed upon 
teachers and are controlling to the extent that 
they reflect a sensitive and enlightened pro- 
fessional conscience. 

Every occupation has some qualities that 
constitute its professionalism and that identify 
its members in a dignified way. The “man in the 
street” judges every profession by the individual 
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members in it. If two or three teachers whom 
he knows appear to be normal human beings, do 
eir work well, and seem to be informed as to 


vhat is going on in education generally, he tends 





to think well of teachers and teaching. If, how- 
ever, these two or three do not appear to ad- 
vantage he is likely to think unfavorably of the 
vhole profession. Unprofessional conduct by 
the members of a faeulty will completely vitiate 
any amount of theoretical instruction. Students 
are influenced by petty requirements, dis- 
courteous treatment, and narrow points of view, 
just as they are by a sense of humor, breadth of 
vision, and an attitude of co-operative liberalism. 
Light travels faster than sound. What we do 
outdistanees what we say. 

Among the various relations which a teacher 
must sustain properly is that to his colleagues. 
Unfortunately, a large number of teachers do 
not rightly understand this relation and its obli- 
gation. Ethieal principles as applied to strictly 
professional matters are usually carefully ob- 
served in ali other professions. In the so-called 
learned professions, lack of ability on the part 
of fellow-workers, and even known blunders, are 
not made the subject of eritical comment, nor 
are they revealed to the world. In the medical 
profession, a physician’s blunder is buried with 
his patient. Many teachers do not yet realize 
that there are ethical standards which should be 
as binding on them as the ethical laws of other 
professions are upon their members. As a re- 
sult of this ignoranee, instruetors often fail to 
work together sympathetically and harmoniously. 
In some eases, they show with a great readiness 
the defeet or weakness which they have found 
in a fellow teacher. The unprofessional busy- 
body finds fruitful topies of gossip in such mat- 
ters as the personal appearance of some fellow 
teacher, the favoritism of another for the super- 
intendent’s child, and the low scholastie stand- 
ards held by a third. Even in college circles, 
teachers are “panned” by their colleagues for 
neglecting their classes to serve on committees, 
to deliver speeches, and to write books. Fre- 
quently, teachers who are so biased and pre- 
judiced that they do not have proper respect for 
subject matter in other fields than their own 
publicly hold their colleagues and their teach- 
ings up to ridicule. When we consider the un- 
professional earelessness, and some times even 
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maliciousness, of the remarks which many teach 
ers make about one another, is it diffieult to un 
derstand why some people doubt whether teach- 
ing is a profession? When we are guilty of 
such practices we may pray with Burns, 

Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 


To see oursels as ithers see us. 


The schools may well learn a lesson from the 
unfortunate experience of Protestantism. Its 
unity and influence has been vitiated by the 
scores of proud, self-contained, and futile in- 
finitesimal issues of its 150 major denomina- 
tions. It is written in Holy Writ, “A house 
divided against itself shall not stand.” The 
school eannot stand suecessfully any more than 
the chureh the silly, futile bickering of its mem 
bers. Progressives aligned against Conserva 
tives, professional versus academic instruction, 
and the like have weakened the foree and 
strength of our edueational program. The 
Progressive labels the Conservative as an Ichabod 
Crane; the Conservative tags the Progressive 
with his impraetical ideas as another Darius 
Green. These factions use magazines and the 
press to herald their differences of opinion in 
clever and seathing satires which, no doubt, fur- 
nish amusement to their respective camps, but 
do not, I fear, help to put the real issues of the 
educational program before the public. Yet I 
do not deem it necessary that educators should 
always agree. Members of the same family have 
different ideas. In faet, it is quite possible that 
oftentimes people in the same household may 
have very conflicting opinions. Yet rarely does 
a family broadeast its differences. The head of a 
household is seldom greatly concerned or excited 
over the fact that Luey thinks that Crisco is the 
only shortening for pastry and that Mary 
swears that Spry alone will produce the desired 
effect. The entire family, however, is interested 
in the results, or the pie. The publie is not 
vitally coneerned as to how the child shall be 
trained, but it is intensely interested in the re- 
sults. What is taught is infinitely more impor- 
tant than the method used. 

The experimental attitude and the open-mind- 
edness which characterize leaders in industrial 
and social progress should be emulated by the 
teaching profession. To evaluate is one of the 
primary purposes of the modern edueator. Too 
many teachers resent having their pet ideas and 
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theories challenged by members of the depart- 


t 


ment or staff. They revolt at the suggestion of 
changes just as in ancient stories the sleeping 


dragon, ail turbed In his long repose, awoke 
th violence to repel the hero who had come to 


An edueator should 


relieve an oppressed people. 
tand not only as the protector ot old values but 


the As a 


professional 


the discoverer ot new, pro- 


ba | 0 


interested in 


If ional teacher 
growth he should maintain a friendly attitude 
toward changes. The teacher should beeome 


acquainted with the state and national programs 
ideas that 


and tried in edueation everywhere. 


are talked about 
The latest 
and best books on education should have a place 
table. He should the 
hear leading educators diseuss 
He should be alert to 
the methods of 


teaching and be ready and willing to give new 


and with the new 


on his. study welcome 


opportunity t 
edueational problems. 
evidenees of failure in older 
ideas a hearing and a trial, for everywhere real 
teachers are searching for better methods of 
instruetion. 

In this day of complex living one is reminded 
of the statement in “Through the Looking Glass,” 

“You have to run as fast as you ean to keep 
back.” This 


edueation. 


statement is surely 
There 


procedures available for examination. 


from 


rong 


applicable in are numerous 
Eduea- 


a Tele- 


Alexander Pope in speaking of words 


tion has room for both a Ulysses and 
machus. 
onee said, “Be not the first by whom the new 
are tried—Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
Might 


sidering teaching procedures? The 


not this word of eaution be used in eon- 
first part 
of Pope’s injunetion, however, is no more im- 
portant that the last. We must have an open- 
mindedness tempered by careful evaluation, for 
the greatest need of edueation at the present 
time is that of a trenchant criticism of its theo- 
Teachers need to 
They 
however, challenge ideas and principles 
Then a 


contributory 


ries, trends, and praetices. 
challenge their edueational complacency. 
must, 


rather than personalities. gradual 


maturation of valuable ideas 


evolved from a friendly exchange of opinions 
and eriticism among highly trained men and 


women will be a natural and inevitable con- 


ecomitant of studying and working together. 


This giving and taking with proper respect for 


one’s eolleagues’ sincerity and points of view 
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will bring about a more united front for eduea- 
tion, more favorable publicity, and, eventually, 
the recognition of teaching as a nation-wide, 
functioning, professional organization. 
Louise J. WALKER 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, 
KALAMAZOO 


THE TEACHING PROFESSION AND 
THE PUBLIC! 


ONE of the most obvious facts about the pro- 
fessions, as they are ordinarily practiced, is that 
suecess depends upon the good will of the gen- 
eral public. Of the adult population of a rep- 
resentative community, there will be fewer than 
four professional workers among every one 
hundred employed persons. These four people 
—the doctor, the lawyer, the preacher, and the 
teacher, most typieally—will likely be so en- 
gaged in the practice of their profession as to 
be deeply concerned about their relations with 
the publie at large. The teacher will be hired 
by a lay board representing the people. The 
minister will be engaged by a congregation, or 
at least his success will be judged by his supe- 
riors in part by how well he gets along with his 
flock. The lawyer, even though engaged by a 
corporation, will be dependent for practice 
upon the public—or, if he has been elected to 
publie office, will be at the merey of the voters. 
The doctor will be aware that his reputation 
depends on his suecess in dealing with people. 
In short, if we look at the professions simply 
in terms of “success,” this depends on the good 
will of the lay public. This is obvious, but 
fundamental. 

In line with this fact, young people about to 
enter one of the various professions have been 
given much advice as to the basis of suecess 
with the Teachers-to-be are given 
courses in “community relations.” Budding 
doctors and lawyers are lectured on the bedside 
and the cell-side manner, and have even been 
advised to go to church because it makes a good 
impression. Ministers serve internships in men- 
tal hospitals and prisons, which has always 
given me a creepy feeling that the divines who 
run divinity schools must have a rather low 
estimate of the average congregation. 


public. 


1A talk given before the Institute of Professional 
Relations at Morningside College, July 7, 1942. 
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But the concern of the professional man runs 
beyond this rather selfish “how-to-win-friends- 
and-influence-people” interest in John Q. Pub- 
lic. The great professions have been built upon 
an ideal, the ideal of service to mankind. As 
one teacher has put it “there must be a deep, 
abiding, sympathetic interest in people and in 
the betterment of mankind.” Any profession is 
professional to the degree that it is practiced 
by men and women devoted to this ideal, willing 
to sacrifice personal gain for the welfare of 
their fellow men. If there is any thesis back 
of these remarks it is that the relation of a 
professional worker to the general publie is 
When 


teachers, or lawyers, or doctors, or ministers, 


rooted first of all in the ideal of service. 


or engineers have fallen into disrepute, indi- 
vidually or collectively, it has usually been be- 
Professional workers 
Their 


failures and their disgraces are far more often 


cause of their selfishness. 
rarely lose out for actual incompetence. 


due to evidences of greed, lack of sympathy, or 
bad manners. 

It has always seemed to me that we teachers 
We are 
inept at the gentle art of making the public 


do a miserable job of public relations. 
believe in us. We are everlastingly getting 
“behind the eight ball” of public opinion. My 
curiosity as to why has arisen from several 
sourees. I have been intrigued by the unwilling- 
ness of many teachers to admit they were teach- 
Fear 


Apparently we weren’t well thought 


ers. The only motive seemed to be fear. 
of what? 
of. I have been amused and outraged at the 
pictures drawn of us by eartoonists and joke- 
makers. According to them we are a simple- 
minded, Puritanical, vinegary lot; and I resent 
But they think we are, 

We squabble in pub- 


that, because we aren’t. 

and that is what matters. 
lic to a degree unknown in the other professions. 
When we have conventions, we air all our dirty 
linen, to the point that at a 
educational meeting the man 


recent national 
who talked on 
“What is Right with American Education” made 
the headlines of almost every in the 


” 


paper 
country. 

On top of all this we haven’t any too good a 
record in our local communities. Our tenure 
record is bad. The newspapermen tell us we 
have no news sense. The doctors patronize us. 


Even in our own professional organizations we 
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find it necessary so to specialize our loyalties 
that in one large American city there are actu- 
ally twenty-two different teachers’ organizations 
competing for the teacher’s allegiance. 

This 


think it overdrawn, the picture is still much 


sounds bad. Even though some may 
worse than we would like it to be. 

Happy and mutually profitable relations with 
the public depend, in any profession, upon a 
few simple conditions. 

First, the 


deep concern for the ideal of service. 


mentioned, a 
We 


teachers have far too often given the publie 


condition already 


the impression that we were out for ourselves 
first, and for them and their children only inci- 
dentally. There is something tremendously in- 
spiring in the thought that one ean eall a doctor 
at any hour of the night and receive his care. 
But, you say, he gets paid for it. Sure he does 
—sometimes—but, pay or no pay, he will come. 
What about us teachers? 


A man who has been engaged 


Are we willing to go 
the extra mile? 
in teaching in a public-school system told a 
group of us last summer one of the great epics 
of the teaching profession, told it from first- 
hand experience. The teachers of his city, 
mostly women, and this in the days long before 
woman suffrage, had risked their lives to run 
down and bring to trial a corrupt school board. 
And to this day the people of that city remem- 
ber how the teachers freed the publie schools 
from the enslavement -of corrupt polities and 
Such 


tasks are not required of most of us. 


heroie 
But 
through our daily acts of sympathy, unselfish- 


gave them back to the people. 


ness, and patience we can build the surest foun- 
dation of a true profession—service. 

Second, a profession can enjoy, with the pub- 
lic, the best relations only when its workers are 


real people. And I don’t mean just sparkling 


personalities. A long time ago William Me- 
Andrew had something to say about this: 
“There are societies to rescue drunkards, to 


save sinners, to eure consumptives. This asso- 


ciation might do a great service in defending 
schools from their principals and systems from 
their superintendents.”? McAndrew was speak- 
ing to a teachers’ association. He was himself 
a school executive. What was his complaint? 
“Tf the 

2 William McAndrew, School Review, 22: 315 ff., 
May, 1914. 


purpose of publie schools [and the 
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present writer would add private schools] is to 
produce for the republic a body of self-directing 
citizens; if there is in schoolmasters any per- 

tence of monarchy which tends to make them 
prefer to direct schools rather than to train 
schools toward self-direction, will it be appro- 
priate to call such a tendency an affliction?.... 
It is that nuisance in his make-up that I mean 
by the plague of personality.” 

Personality does plague us. It plagues all 
the professions. We are people, we teachers, 
and preachers, lawyers, doctors, and engineers. 
Being people, we have a fair share of those 
personal characteristics that make the best rela- 
tionships with the layman difficult. The same 
characteristics give rise to our family squabbles 
within a given profession. Just understanding 
what it takes to live happily with others is not 
enough; but a recent statement from a confer- 
ence similar to this as to the basic needs of 
adults has helped many persons a great deal in 
their search for a sounder personal basis of pro- 
fessional relations. What we must seek is a 
rreater sensitiveness to people; and we get that 
only by rubbing elbows with them. 

[It makes my heart ache to meet a finely skilled 
worker and to find him, in the course of the eon- 


versation, saying things that indicate his suspi- 


cion that I might not value his opinions. “Of 
course, I’m not an educated man,” he will say, 
in preface to some statement of opinion. If he 


feels a gulf between us, it’s up to me, not just 
to bridge the gulf, but to fill it in. One of the 
finest outeomes of work experience for college 
students is the development of understanding 
for men of other vocations. We all need more 
of this than we get. 

Third, we must take the layman into our con- 
fidence to a much greater extent than we now do. 
Morningside College has recently formed a body 
of lay “counselors” to help us develop a better 
institution. These one hundred fifty men have 
pledged their advice and friendship. The good 
sense of intelligent laymen is a great untapped 
While I cannot speak for 


the doctors and lawyers and ministers, my own 


reserve of strength. 


impression as a layman in association with them 
is that they might well practice more of the 


‘*4 Conference on Personnel Relations in Pub- 
lie Edueation,’? The County Superintendent of 
Schools, 240 S., 


1941, pp. 27-33. 


Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., 
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All of us so-called 
“professional” workers get far too much on our 


same sort of relationship. 


high horse if a layman offers a suggestion for 
our own good. The average doctor doesn’t even 
trust his patient with the truth; and we school 
men are apt to be very patronizing if a carpen- 
ter dares tell us something he thinks we ought 
to do. 

Finally, the school must be projected into the 
community and the community into the school. 
Its effect on 
relations between professional and lay people 
has already been demonstrated. To the extent 
that we make the school a real and functioning 
part of the community we shall be working 
toward greater unity of all efforts in the interest 
In this unified effort, Jayman and 
And working 


This we are increasingly doing. 


of children. 
schoolmaster must work together. 
together is the most potent of all means of 
creating mutual respect and understanding. 

In closing I should like to make this pro- 
posal, that tenure in the teaching profession be 
based, in addition to skill in one’s assigned tasks, 
upon conditions such as the following: 

1. That the teacher, or administrator, shall 
xach year successfully engage in at least one 
community project, freely entered upon, and 
completed in co-operation with other members 
of the community. 

2. That the teacher, shall each year have made 

at least a half dozen fast friends among mem- 
bers of the community other than teachers. 
3. That the teacher each year engage in at 
least one major project in the school or com- 
munity with his professional associates, this 
project to be anything that might better the 
school. 

4. That the teacher each year present reason- 
able evidence that his students have made sub- 
stantial gains in their understanding of their 
own community. 

While these four conditions may sound a bit 
arbitrary, I am confident that they would help 
us keep the ideal of service before us, would 
improve us as persons, would materially im- 
prove our schools, and would greatly improve 
our relations with the public. 


GeorcE EF. HILu 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, 
MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE, 
Sioux City, Ia. 
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Correspondence ... 





A TOTAL TRAINING PROGRAM FORA 
TOTAL WAR 


Tue needs for a total training program for 
a total war have been repeatedly emphasized 
and certain general plans have been proposed 
in a number of publications. John §. Perkins 
proposed “A Priorities Plan for Colleges and 
Universities,” SCHOOL AND Society, October 3, 
1942. 
cational Policies Commission, under the title, 
“A War Policy for American Schools.” Even 
though brief reference was made to this report 


Another plan was proposed by the Edu- 


in SCHOOL AND Society? it seems relevant to 
quote as follows from the proposal of the Com- 


mission : 


1. Set up a reserved category of essential men to 
constitute approximately 10 per cent of each age 
group from seventeen to nineteen years, inclusive. 
... The qualifications would be (a) sound physique 
(those physically not liable to service need not be 
reserved, for they present no problem) ; and either 
(b) intellectual promise along scientifie lines; or 
«) general ability and leadership; or (d) special 
charaeteristies likely to make the man a good pilot 
or flying officer. 

2. Place men in the reserved category under the 
control of special boards in each state. These 
boards would have attached to them Army and 
Navy officers. They should have power to allocate 
men in the reserved category to such activities as 
(a) to the Army and Navy as enlisted men; (b) to 
schools or colleges for additional part-time or full- 
time training; (c) to officer training corps; (d) for 
commissions. 

3. Provide federal funds to finance whatever fur- 
ther education is decided on for men in the reserved 
category, in either publie or private institutions, 
the government paying full costs. 


There is a distinct advantage in certain of the 
above-mentioned proposals of the commission. 
The men would be secured at least one year be- 
fore they are subject to selective service, they 
would be selected upon the basis of their ability 
to serve the armed forces or civilian needs now 
and after the war. Serving such needs is abso- 
lutely essential to the morale of the fighting 


1 Educational Policies Commission, NEA, Febru- 
ary, 1942. 

2 Belmont Farley, ScHOOL AND SocirTy, 55: 281 
f., March 14, 1942. 


forces as well as of those at home. And finally, 
the federal government would assume the cost 
that 


ability would have opportunity even though 


of such instruction which would assure 
such ability came from homes unable to pay for 
the boys’ training. Democracy can be served by 
making training available to those qualified to 
receive it. 

A fusion of these two plans seems possible. 
Professor Perkins says of his plan :° 

In theory, the plan proposes, first, to determine 
the number of college-trained personnel required, 
and then through a system of quotas, to see to it 
that the required numbers of trained specialists are 
made available at given times. 

Of course, in following the Perkins plan, it 
must not be overlooked that it will not be as 
easy to change the training period of persons 
in fields where the usual training of seven col- 
lege years is required as it is.to start or stop 
the flow of material which does not think, live, 
love, and hate, or be “socially” affeeted as hu- 
man beings would be. Leaving entirely out of 
the picture the comparison of adjustments of 
college faculties and factory workers, the most 
important problem is the effect on the “stuff” 


The eol- 


factory 


that the college or factory deals in. 
The 


deals with material, important though it may 


lege deals with human beings. 


be, the destruction of which at the stage when 
it is determined that it is no longer needed has 
no great social implications other than financial 
loss. 

In other words, any plan dealing with train- 
ing human beings must be a long-term plan 
which thinks of students as human beings and 
of their training as essential to the publie good, 
in the Steel 


blades overnight—possibly ; but interns into me- 


now and future. rails to razor 
chanies or vice versa might not be accomplished 
except by years of training. In America we 
cannot be satisfied with any plan which at- 
tempts less than a consideration of the future. 
Certainly we must win the war, and that is our 
first consideration, but no one ean predict its 
length so that even winning the war may be a 
long-time plan. It seems desirable, therefore, 


that those interested in a plan for American 


3 Perkins, op. cit., p. 286. 
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edueation should eonsider both Professor Per- 


kins’ 


eational 


proposal and the proposals oft the Edu- 


Policies Commission. Possibly a eom- 


bination of these two plans, if properly ad- 


ministered, would give us “a steady and ade- 


ta. oe 
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quate flow” of trained leaders for now and for 
W. W. CARPENTER 
A. G. Capps 


PROFESSORS OF EDUCATION, 


tomorrow. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 





EDWARD S. EVENDEN ON THE EDU- 
CATION OF TEACHERS IN 
WARTIME 
Teacher Education in a Democracy at War. By 
118 pp. Washington, 


ouncil on Edueation, 1942. 


KDWARD S. EVENDEN. 

D.C. American ¢ 

75e, 

ALERT as always to current educational prob- 
lems, Dr. Com- 

this 


timely contribution toward the solution of the 


Evenden, as chairman of the 


mission on Teacher Edueation, presents 
problems of adjustment which teachers, schools, 
colleges, and universities must make if the de- 
mocracy in which we believe is to continue and 
prosper and play its full part in world better- 
ment. It is a methodical discussion of the facts 
and principles involved, the conclusions he has 
reached, and the recommendations that he pro- 
poses—always with the reservation that, “while 
they present the author’s best judgments at this 
time,” they are “subject to revision in the light 
of later evidence.” 

His preliminary analysis of the problem is 
treated in chapters on: “Implications of the 
War for Teacher Education,” “Lessons from the 
War of 1917-18,” and “The Postwar Upward 
Trend in Edueation.” Diseussing education for 
Dr. 


random, ten 


citizenship as an objective of teaching, 
Kvenden chooses, more or less at 
points of the sixty items in the “Creed of De- 
mocracy” proposed in 1940 by the summer fac- 
ulty of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
which can be “understood and practiced by ehil- 
dren of various ages in the schools and ean be- 
come focal points for loyalties that will lead 
them to cherish, practice, and promote the 
democratic way of living,’ but he delegates to 
the teachers the job of seeing that the founda- 
Ile sees present-day 


“Not 


only must they prepare defenders of democracy, 


tions are properly laid. 


conditions putting teachers in new roles. 


they must themselves be defenders—skilled de- 


fenders with such powerful weapons as under- 


standings, loyalties, and habits of self-imposed 
team-work.” He realistically discusses the dan- 
gers involved as a result of the obvious effects 
of war upon the children and the added respon 
sibilities that such dangers put upon the 
teachers. 

Taking his cue from the lessons learned from 
World War I, the author draws a great deal 
of supporting evidence from many edueational 
periodicals of 1917-18 and concludes that “our 
failure then to conceive and plan collectively 
for a ‘humane and rational world order’ of self- 
respecting and mutually respecting nations, not 
only willing to live and let live, but desirous of 
helping each other to live better, is one of the 
reasons why we are again at war fighting to 
retain the blessings we neglected to safeguard 
during the peace.” A more optimistic note is 
sounded in his discussion of changes in our 
schools and in the edueation of teachers since 
the close of the first World War. His listing of 
some of the important changes made with public 
approval during this period indicates that the 
publiec’s attitude toward the schools and toward 
teachers has changed greatly, reflecting a real 
recognition on the part of the American people 
that efficient education is tremendously impor- 
tant for a democracy at this stage of the world’s 
development. 

In the light of this background, Dr. Evenden 
has proceeded to study the role of the schools 
in the present war and the probable effect of 
that role upon the schools of today and tomor- 
row. In an endeavor to prevent the history of 
failure from repeating itself he has selected evi- 
dences in our present situation that are ap- 
proximate parallels to those of the earlier 
periods, hoping thereby to prevent our educa- 
tional leaders from making the same mistakes 
again at a time when the results would be even 
more disastrous for civilization. That these mis- 
takes are not inevitable is indicated by the fact 
that history has not been repeating itself in 
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England, with the inference that we can and 
should learn important lessons from the English 
experience. 
The concluding chapter of this book, “A Pro- 
Teacher Edueation in the United 
refers occasionally to some of the ob- 


eram of 
States,” 

vious deductions that are to be made from this 
previous evidence, justified on the basis of the 
tragie way in which the obvious is not seen nor 
done in times of great excitement and emotional 
strain. With his emphasis on the profound role 
that education must play in the war the author 
has restricted his recommendations to those edu- 
cational activities that primarily concern teach- 
ers and their educational activities, with the wel- 
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fare of pupils and students as the ultimate eri- 
terion of the effectiveness of the program. 
These recommendations are directed, first, to the 
responsible school authorities; second, to all in- 
stitutions of higher education engaged in the 
professional preparation of teachers; third, to 
the general public. This is a book that should 
be read and pondered by teachers, by prospee- 
tive teachers, by teachers of teachers, and by all 
others interested in, or concerned with, the work 
of the public schools. 
HELEN R. BECKER 
SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT-TEACHING, 
MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, 
YPSILANTI 





THE AUTUMN MEETING OF THE COL- 
LEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 

IKXARL GREENWOOD MILLER, dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts for Women, University of 
Pennsylvania, was elected chairman of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board at the meet- 
ing held at Columbia University on October 28, 
1942. He sueceeds Marion Edwards Park, pres- 
ident emeritus of Bryn Mawr College. Edward 
Simpson Noyes, chairman of the Board of Ad- 
missions of Yale University, was elected vice- 
chairman. 

The Forty-Second Annual Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, submitted at the meeting, re- 
ported a total registration of 24,637 candidates 
for the 13-month period, September 1, 1941, 
through September 30, 1942. Because of the 
change in the fiseal year it is not possible to 
compare directly the registrations for this year 
with those reported for last year. It is obvious, 
however, that in spite of the changed conditions 
there has been no noticeable drop in the total 
registration figures. 

At this meeting Syracuse University 
Trinity College (Washington, D. C.) were ad- 
mitted to membership in the board. The college 
membership of the board at the present time— 
47 universities, colleges, and scientific schools— 


and 


is the largest in its history. 
A number of items reported by the standing 
committees are of importance to the schools 


Most 
important, perhaps, are the authorization of a 
to be held on 
The pro- 
gram for January 9 will include the Scholastie 
Aptitude Test 
following subjects: 


and colleges associated with the board. 


fourth series of examinations 


January 9 and a reduction in fees. 
tests in the 


and achievement 


Social Studies Biology 


French Reading Chemistry 
Physies 


Spatial Relations 


German Reading 

Latin Reading 

Spanish Reading 
The fee for candidates who register for the 
Scholastie Aptitude Test only has been reduced 
from five dollars to four dollars; that for eandi- 
dates who register for any other single exami- 
nation or combination of examinations has been 
reduced from ten dollars to eight dollars. The 
penalty fee for late registration will be three 
dollars. 

The board also adopted descriptions for the 
new examinations in English and mathematics 
the description of the 
Detailed in- 


and revised slightly 
achievement test in social studies. 
formation in regard to the examinations will 
be published in the News Bulletin and in the 
“Bulletin of 


fortheoming Information for 


1943. GrorGE W. MULLINS, 
Executive Secretary 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
Boarp, 
New York CITy 
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NAVY STATISTICS ON MATHEMATICS 
RETENTION—A CHALLENGE 
TO THE SCHOOL 
DurinG a period of emergency, the product 
of our educational system is under scrutiny. 


Certainly, such comments as these: 


naval reeruits 


December 


An examination given to 3,052 


during the months of November and 
showed that of that group nearly 800 high-school 
graduates scored 56.1.1 

A selective examination was given to 4,200 enter- 
ing freshmen at 27 of the leading universities and 
United States. That 68 per cent 


of the men taking this examination were unable to 


colleges of the 


pass the arithmetical reasoning test,? will certainly 
cause every conscientious school teacher and admin- 
istrator to pause for question. Are these charges 
valid, or is the statement recently made by V. G. 
Barnes, ‘‘ This information is based on tests which 
test to find out what the students have forgotten 
rather than what they know’’?. In an attempt to 
throw light on these suggestions for and against 
the possibility that the publie schools of the nation 
are not adequately preparing pupils in the funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic, the following study 
was undertaken among the high-school pupils of 
Madison (Wise.) public schools in May, 1942. 


It is necessary to give some background in- 
formation. During the past academic year, a 
mathematics committee was searching for mate- 
rials that would be understandable and useful 
to students when, upon graduation, they entered 
occupational work. During this study, informa- 
tion released by the Navy Department relative 
to the performance of 3,052 naval recruits eame 
to their attention. Sinee this fitted into their 
study, it was decided in April that copies of the 
test which was administered by the Navy De- 
partment in November December, 1941, 
should be secured and given to the graduating 

Under con- 
for the stu- 


and 


seniors of the several high schools. 


ditions which made it necessary 


dents to take the examination during a regu- 


1 Information released at the Navy Booth at the 
(American Association of Sehool Administrators 
Convention, San Francisco, February, 1942. 

2 From a letter written to Professor Bredvold, 
November 12, 1941, by C. W. Nimitz and F. U. 
Lake, of the Navy. 

V. G. Barnes in a report to the superintendent 


of schools, Madison, Wisce., June, 1942. 


larly scheduled home-room period with a time 
limit not exceeding one half hour, the examina 
tion was given. The scores in the several high 
schools ranged from medians of 70 to 73 per 
cent. Large numbers of the students had not 
taken any mathematics courses since the 10th 
grade, and, consequently, two years had elapsed 
during which forgetting might easily have oe 
eurred. Classification by mathematics courses 
previously taken revealed that continuity was a 
large factor in determining achievement on the 
test. Those who had had no mathematies since 
the 9th grade fared most poorly; those who had 
had none since the 10th grade, those who had 
had commercial arithmetic, and those who had 
taken 11th- and 12th-grade mathematies re- 
corded median scores in that order, the last 
group rating the highest. 

At one school in which the first test was given 
on May 7, it was possible to earry on an experi- 
mental study which revealed beyond any doubt 
that the test scores were influenced by forgetting 
and not by the quality or inclusiveness of first 
teaching. Apparently, this phenomenon occurs 
in any subject that is dependent upon the re- 
tention of detail or mechanical operations. As 
a follow-up of the first test, the principal, V. G. 
Barnes, was anxious to determine to what extent 
a quick review would recall previously learned 
arithmetic skills. On May 11, an assembly 
was called of the 266 seniors who had taken the 
first examination. The assistant principal pre- 
sented a chalk talk on the fundamental opera- 
tions: addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of whole numbers, decimals, and frac- 
tions. This chalk talk lasted 25 minutes. 
Errors had been tabulated, and the problems 
involved were explained in so far as time per- 
mitted. About half the time was devoted to 
answering questions asked by the students. 
While students were permitted to take notes on 
the lecture, no test papers were returned. Six 
of the 266 seniors asked for permission to see 
their test papers. The suggestion was made 
that students go to the library and “brush up” 
on their arithmetic if they felt the need for it. 
It was further explained that scores which were 
made on the arithmetic test had no effect on 
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their grades in any manner. On May 18, a 
parallel form* of the original test, not the 
original test itself, was given to the same 266 
pupils. The only preparation made by the 
croup as a Whole resulted from their attendance 
at the chalk talk or from their sense of initiative 
to the extent that it urged them to follow up the 
suggestion that they go to the library and re- 
view books dealing with the fundamentals of 
arithmetic. Only a very few did the latter. 
The test results on the parallel form showed 
The 
More startling was 


an increase of approximately 20 per cent. 
median rose from 73 to 88. 
the fact that the first quartile group raised its 
level of performance to the level achieved by 
the median group on the first test; the median 
on the second test was above the seore made by 
the third quartile on the original test. The 
following table illustrates these points very 
( learly. 
TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF CENTRAL TENDENCY 


First Test | Second Test 


Q, 52 73 
Median Ti 88 
Q, 84 97 





Per Cent Scoring Between 85-100 
First Test = 22.9 per cent. 
Second Test = 60.9 per cent. 
Per Cent Scoring 100 
First Test = 3.8 per cent. 
Second Test =17 per cent. 

Measures of central tendency were deter- 
mined with the assumption that a finer scale 
would have produced a continuous series of 
scores between 1 and 100. 

Very significant is the fact that on the second 
test the per cent of pupils scoring between 85 
and 100 was 2.66 times the per cent scoring in 
this range on the first test; 22.9 per cent of the 
pupils attained the 85 level on the first test 
while, on the second test, 60.9 per cent of the 
pupils did so. Ten pupils had perfect papers on 
the first test while 41 had perfect papers on the 
second test, an increase of over 400 per cent. 

4 This parallel form was constructed to coincide 
with the original form with respect to the type of 
problem, integer difficulty, and arrangement, and 
was held by the supervisor and mathematics depart- 
ment respresentatives to be in all respects a careful 


duplication of the difficulty represented in the orig- 
inal test. 
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Some of the problems which caused greatest 
difficulty are ranked below in the order of their 
difficulty : 

1. How many cubic inches in 4 eubie yards? 

2. What is the square root of 21,609? 

3. Solve for the value of x in 8/84=7/x. 


4. 650 is 40% of what number? 


Certainly the above information is conclusive 
evidence that the presence of the forgetting fae- 
tor is a potent variable which affects consider- 
ably the performance on previously mastered 
arithmetic skills and techniques. That this same 
forgetting factor was present in the statistics 
released by the Navy is a logical possibility. 
It would seem to indicate that the status of 
arithmetie-skill retention cited by the Navy is 
the result not of poor first teaching but rather 
of the forgetting which has taken place since 
had 


Limitations 


children have last formal instruction in 


arithmetic per se. must be sug 
The experiment reported above took 
If time had 


been extended and special help given where 


gested. 


place in a short period of time. 


needed, the level of performance would, with 
out doubt, have risen even higher and demon- 
strated more conclusively the presence of the 
forgetting factor. 

Since the tests used with Navy reeruits are 
based on those skills which are usually last 
taught in the 8th or 9th grade, it is not to be 
wondered at that a 44-per-cent forgetting rate is 
Certainly 
should take at face value any suggestions which 


manifest. mathematies teachers 
may come out of the present recruitment situa- 
tion; but, more important, these suggestions 
hold a valid clue to what we, as school teachers 
and administrators may do; namely, include in 
our senior year a refresher course in the arith- 
metie skills. At the present time, we are re- 
leasing high-school graduates into the Navy and 
expecting the Navy to spend several weeks in 
refresher courses which could very valuably be 
supplanted by other Navy work of a more im- 
We thank the 
Navy and Admiral Nimitz for their suggestions! 


mediate and specific nature. 


We do not accept them without qualification. 
We insist again that we do teach arithmetic 
well, but we admit that most of us have 
neglected the opportunity of doing refresher 
work during the senior year and that we have, 


up to the present, allowed this responsibility to 
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be accepted by the recruitment training agencies. 
the feeling of the authors that other high 
follow the 


It i 
chool the 
ireestion to include refresher courses in mathe- 


throughout nation will 


ics somewhere during the senior year either 


emester’s work for credit, during the 
home-room, activity, club, or auditorium period, 
or possibly outside of regular school hours. 
Students who are confronted with the possibil- 


ity that, on graduation from high school, they 
will enter the armed forces, some branch of the 
defense industries, or local distributive or manu- 
facturing industries certainly should be given 
the opportunity of reviewing the fundamentals 


of a subject which most communities now point 


to as having one of the highest immediately 
utilitarian values; namely, arithmetic. With- 
out doubt, the need for specifie mathematies 
skills at the present time is a challenge. We 


recommend that it be met by the administrator 
and the teacher by offering refresher opportun- 
ity during the senior year. The effectiveness of 
such a plan certainly has been demonstrated. 


R. O. CHRISTOFFERSEN 
PRINCIPAL, WEST SENIOR 
MADISON, WISC. 

W. A. WITTICH 
SUPERVISOR, 


WISC. ) 
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Adventures of the Kid 


DAvis, Bos. 
Illustrated. Frederick 


Brother. 
A. Stokes. 


GEORGE WILLIAM. ‘‘ Everychild—An Amer- 
School Betterment Studies, Vol. 4, 
Henry C. Frick Edueational 
Union Trust Building, Pitts- 
Free upon application to the 


GERWIG, 
ican Ideal.’’ 
No. 2. Pp. 104. 
Commission, 465 
burgh, Pa. 1942. 
commission. 

An analysis and a summary of Pittsburgh school ex- 
perience, throughout half a century, in the attempt 
to fulfill Lincoln’s dream of giving every child “an 
unfettered start and a whole chance in the race of 
life.” 
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GREENBIE, SYDNEY. Neaxt-Door Neighbor—Mezico. 


Three Island Natitons—Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic (The Good Neighbor Series). Pp. 84, 
each. Both illustrated. Row, Peterson. 1942. 


56¢ each. 
Interesting and factual reading material for young 
people focusing attention equally upon the past and 
present achievements of our southern neighbors. 
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‘*Military Service—Army, Army Air Forces, 
Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, Nurses.’’ Voea. 
tional Division Bulletin No. 221, Oceupationa 
Information and Guidance Series No. 9. WU. §. 
Office of Education. Pp. iv+48. Washington: 


Government Printing Office. 1942. 10¢. 
o 
LANDRETH, CATHERINE. Education of the Young 
Child—A Nursery School Manual. Pp. xii +279, 


John Wiley and Sons, Ine. 1942. $2.50. 
Dr. Landreth has brought together not merely the 
results of her own experience as a teacher and di 
rector of nursery schools, but also the pertinent 
backgrounds of psychology and home economics. 
Parents as well as teachers will be benefited by the 
competent discussion of the nursery school in its 
most recent aspects and of the nursery-school child. 
e 

PARKER, ROBERT S. Public Service Recruitment in 
Australia (Australian Council for Edueational 
Research). Pp. 296. Melbourne University 
Press. 1942. 10/-. 
In this analytical discussion, the writer’s first object 
was to ascertain what were the Australian methods 
and standards of recruitment technique, and the prin- 
ciples, if any, which informed them. His secondary 
purpose was to explain and assess the existing stand 
ards in Australia by reference to the history of their 
development, to the considered views of those respon 
sible for framing the systems and for carrying them 
into effeet, and to discussions of principles of public 
service recruitment in the reports of official and un 
official inquiries in Great Britain and the United 
States. 

e 


PETERS, CHARLES C. The Curriculum of Democratic 


Education (McGraw-Hill Series in Education). 
Pp. ix+367. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 
1942. $2.75. 


A pioneering text in which the author sets forth a 
theory of education and of the place of the school in 
a democratic society and then builds up an account 
of the nature and organization of a curriculum in 
accord with the theory. The procedure brings to- 
gether the motif of the democratic, child-centered 
school and the motif of education directed systemati- 
cally toward social needs. The implementation of 
this theory is illustrated by more than 100 brief 
descriptions of actual classroom activities. 


e 
REINHARDT, EMMA, and FRANK A. Bev. ‘‘ Changes 


in the Student Body of the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College during the Fifteen-Year Period 


1925-26 to 1940-41.’’ Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College Bulletin, No. 159. Pp.62. Pub- 


lished by the college. 1942. 
° 
Ricu, Louise Dickinson. We Took to the Woods. 
Pp. 322. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott. 1942. 


$2.75. 
More than an adventure story or a simple nature 
study, this is a shining, refreshing picture of an 
entirely new way of life—a true story of a Maine 
Family Robinson. 

e 


ZELIGS, Rose. Glimpses into Child Life—The 

Twelve-Year-Old at Home and School. Pp. xviii + 
442. William Morrow and Company, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 1942. $3.00. 
Based on information derived from the children them- 
selves, this book is a study of the normal 12-year-old 
child in the home, the school, and the community, 
dealing with him as a person whose individuality 
must be understood. 














